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Oh! the days when we went gipsying, long time age, 


OLD Sosa, 
Tue poets of olden time could conceive of no 
higher foretaste of heaven than for mortals —or im- 
inortals either, for the matter of that—to have lave 
to wander amid a wilderness of evergreens bedecked 
with roses and interspersed with glassy fish-ponds 
or limpid streams, and to serve, at the same time, 


Asa mirror and a bath for beauty’s youngest dat rhter 


taste and some of the p! if ophy ot 


heathens as they are deemed by 
i ry with the march 


clined to think it 


\us, who have had to tramp italong 
»> 

\! , re in 

of improvement lolks ; we are in 





was some adept in the classics who eave the name 


to those pleasant woods and which he 


groves 
within such a short distance of the weary waylarers 
in the peopled solitude sol the citw ot New -York. 


Who that 


cipsy party can forget its) romping 


has ever luxurited in the Geugrts of a 


giieties when 


the old folks are discussing the goose pie. how the 
youn girls loved to rambie about anid the green 
sil s, Wicte, under tiie shad ¢ . sing 
' ‘ ; ' 


heech tree, tueyv can ien tothe honeyed words or 


’ ‘ 
the soit no ense o| tine beaux. We Hust net 
hy wever, betray the confidences re post nm Us, lest 
our iat readers show HECUSE us of toil ig les 


out of school. But time flies, and the leaves fall, 


so haste to the 


prived 


Elysian Fields ere youth has de- 


you of zest, or winter left their beauties bare. 
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From the Philadelphia Saturday Courier. 
THE UGLY EFFIEF; 
Or the Neglected One and the Pet-Meauty. 
BY MRS. CAROLINE LEK HENTZ. 
[Concluded.] 
Mins. Deenave, who was prepare dto Ware Wwar- 


! 


ure with one who muoght rival her daughter, could 


not help feeling the eharm of such affability and 
sweetness, She wondered whothe Mr. Alston was 
npemied her: but notwithstanding hoes 
ion with the attractive stranger, she could 
not but hope that he was the rich and distinguished in. 
dividual Heaven had designed for her favorite ehild. 
Music was the 
! '* 4] 


was Iced to the plano— 


first. 


order of the evening, and Clara 
Miss Horton declining to play 
Being from childhood accustomed to sing 
ind play in public, sie had no faltering of modesty 
to mar the brillaney of her execution. She sung 
and playt das she did everything clse, for effect ; 
and it was generally such as the most exacting 


Mr. Alston and Miss Horton 


stood near her, and evinced, by their silent atten. 


vanity could desire. 
tion, the most flattering interest in the beautiful 
songstress, 

* And now, Miss Horton,” cried the impatient 
hostess—and ** Miss [lorton” passed from mouth 
to mouth, ae the circle pavsed and narrowed around 
her—* perhaps Miss Horton would prefer the harp.” 

‘She was more accustomed to the harp,” she 
re pie d, and a sple ndid instrument was drawn to- 
wards her. 

Clara was no proficient on the harp, having, in 
a fit of obstin rcy. given up her lessons, because the 
delicate fingers. She felt a 
beheld Miss Horton seat 


before the Iwre. 


chords blistered het 
thnll of envy, as slic 


hersell gracefully such as the 


shepherd menarch onee swept,” and pass her 


white hands over the string At first her touch 


was soft. and her vores y. and che looked at Clara 
as if depreeating her criticism: but after a whole 
oked at no one she thonght ol nothing hut the 
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| > spirit of music that filled the soul, thrilled through 
5 her nerves, flowed in her veins, and burned upon 
{ her cheek. ‘There was no affectation in her man. 
2 ner—there was enthusiasm, sensibility, tire—but it 
{ was the fire from within, luminating the temple, 
) which its intensity sometimes threatened to destroy. 
} Jt is true she once or twice raised her glorious black 
) eyes to Heaven, but it was because music naturally 
{  jifted her thoughts to Heaven, and her glhince fol- 
/ lowed its inspiration. 
* Are you not weary?” asked Clara, after she 
? had again and again yielded to the cutreatics of her 
auditors to givethem anotherand yet another strain, 


** No,” answered she, rising, “* but LT must not 


( 
) forget that others may be, notwithstanding their 
( : 


apparent sympthy with an enthusiast like myself” 


‘ * Oh! Mr. Delamere,” cried Clara, addressing 
) a pale, pensive, and intellectual gentleman, who 
had stood, as if spell-bound, by the harp, ** do not 


) look so reproachfully at me; I did not think of 
{ putting a stop to your cestacy.” 
) * You ure right,” suid he, drawing a deep res- 
piration, “ IT was forgetting the mortal in the im- 
mortal!” 
f * Oh, that we all, and always could!” exclaimed 
) Miss Horton; * but those who speak of immortality 
, imascene like this must be singularly bold.” 
* Perhaps it would be more in keeping by that 
) window, which looks out upon the maguificenee ot 
, an evening sky,” answered Mr. Delamere, with a 
) smile so winning she could pot but yield to the in- 
{ vitation; andseatedinacurtained embrasure, which 
) admitted the fresh night-breeze, she soon found that 
) she was with a companion to who she was not 
? ashamed to communicate her most glowing thoughts 
) for she * received the same with usury.” Ile had 
traveled over many lands—over the countries from 
which she had just returned—and she felt as if she 
, heard once more the song of the Alpine peasant, 
/ the rich strains of the Italian improvisitore, or 
) beheld again the sublime and storied scenes so 
vividly impressed upon her memory. But at times 
her abstracted eye told of other subjects of contem- 
) plation. She thought of the mother whose unkind- 
) ness had embittered her childhood, now smiling 
} unconsciously on her neglected offspring, and she 
'  Jonged to throw herself on her neck and ask her to 
forget the past, and weleowe back her no lone r 
ugly Eifie. She looked at her sister, on whose an- 
)  gehe face evil passions had left no more trace than 
' the rough bark on the glassy wave, and forgetting 
} the seorn and contumely she had heaped upon her 
iu the first dark portion of her life, she vearned to 
) embrace her, own those smiling lips, and eal! her by 
the sweet name of sister. . 
** Not yet,” said she to herself: “ I have promised 
) my uncle to shine before them a little while, at 
least till L have won their admiration asa stranger, 
) and triumphed as another, ere I allow them to 
recognize in me the hated and ugly Effie.” 
Surprised at her silence, Mr. Delamere watched 


) her thoughtful varying countenance with an interest 


‘ 
that surprised himself. His early history was ro- 
) mantic. In the very dawn of manhood, he had 


formed an attachment for a fragile and lovely young 
. . » 

creature, who expired suddenly on the yery morning 
- ° 

of her nuptial day, and whose white bridal wreath 


was placed upon the shroud that mantled her virgin 





o 






bosom. Delamere, in the anguish of so awfula 
p . > 

° bereavement, secluded himself long from the world, 
\s ; 

which, to him, seemed covered with a funeral pall, 


ON. devoted himself to the memory of the dead.— 
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But, at length, the solicitations of friendship, the 
energies of youth, and the strong necessity of social 
life, drew him back to the scenes which he had 
once frequented, chastened by sorrow, enriched by 
experience, the history of the past written on his 
pallid cheek, and speaking from his pensive eye. 
No wonder that the music of Etflie’s voice had 
thrilled through a heart whose strings had been so 
rudely broken. He felt for the young songstress a 
wiost painful interest, for he saw she was one born 
tu feel and to suffer: for when were deep feeling 
and suffering ever disunited ? 

“Is not Clara beautiful, Dudley?” asked Mffie 
the morning after the sisters met. ‘Is she not 
beautiful as the dreams of imagination ‘a 

“She is, indeed most exquisitely fair,” answered 
he; “she has almost conquered my _ prejudices 
against blondes. But she is no more to be com- 
pared to you, Effie, than a clear cloudless day is 
to a starry, resplendent night.” 

“Thou walk'st in beauty, like the night, 
OF cloudless climes aud starry skies.’ 

* Don't flatter ime, Dudley,” eried she impatiently ; 
“| know its exact value, which few girls as young 
as myselfean say. Let there be nothing but truth 
and sincerity between us. Now is the time to prove 
whether the love you bear me is the result of habit 
and association, or that passion which would have 
selected for its object, though we had been hereto- 
fore sundered as far as from pole to pole-—Uufortu. 
nately my uncle’s wishes are known to both of us, 
revealed in an unguarded moment. ‘T’o me, I ac- 
knowledge his slightest wish is a law, and you know 
my heart has not murmured at his will.” 

She blushed, and averted her eyes, which she 
Was conscious expressed in still stronger language 
the feelings she was uttering. 

* What is it you mean?” exelaimed he vehe- 
mently. ‘ Do you doubt my trath and constancy, 
when, from the first moment I beheld you, I have 
scarecly had a thought or wish which was not en- 
twined with you? You were the star of my boy- 
hood—you are the eynosure of my manhood, and 
age willbringnochange. No, itis forme to doubt— 
not you, E fic.” 

While this conversation was passing between 
them at the hotel, where Mr. Horton had put up, 
incog., fur the purpose already explained, Mrs. 
Dushane and Clara were expatiating on the young 
stranger who had flashed across their path the 
preceding evening. 

* [ donot think her really handsome, mother,” said 
Clara; “she is not fair enough for that.—She re. 
minded me of some one I have seen before, but | 
cannot think who it is.” 

* It is the same case with me,” said her mother: 
* T have been trying to think who she is like but in 
vain. She certainly created a great sensation, and 
she was very affable and polite to me. Tow I wish 
It’s a thou. 
sand times more graceful an instrument than the 


you had not given up the harp, Clara. 
piano. It was nothing but yourwaywardness. 1 
told you you would repent of it, some day. 

“If I did play on the harp,” said Clara pettishly, 
‘“‘T would not put myself into such eecstacies at 
I don't believe Mr. 
Alston admires her singing much, for he talked to 


my own music, as she did. 


me most alinost the whole time.” 

* Yes because youtalked tohim. But, seriously, 
Clara, he is a fine-looking young man, and may be 
very rich. ] 


You had better try to captivate him, 
even, if he is captivated by Miss Horton. How 





familiar that name does sound! We must invite % 
v 


them to our house—make a party for them-—for 
they are evidently persons of distinction.” 

“ Not a musical party, mother. One good thing, 
however, we have no harp here.” 

‘The party was given, and Effie crossed once 
more, With unconquerable emotions, the threshhold 
of her childhood’s home. She entered the drawing- 
room, followed by a train of obsequious admirers, 
and received by the mistress of the mansion, with 
all the pomp and ceremony of fashionable politeness. 
She was magnificently dressed, for it was her 
uncle's pleasure that she should be so, and Clara 
felt, with envy and bitterness, that she was eclipsed 
by the beautiful stranger. 

* T will win Alston,” if I die, ejaculated she to 
herself: “ for IT know she loves him, and it will be 
such a triumph.” 

Monopolized as Effie was, with Delamere flitting 
a pensive shadow at her side, it was difficult for 
Dudley Alston to claim any portion of her attention. 
It was therefore an easy task for Clara to monopolize 
him. She laid aside her frivolity, veiled her vanity, 
and taxed her mind to the fullest extent of its powers, 


She had a great deal 


to interest and amuse him. 
of tact, and could talk with a fluent tongue, while 
loveliest smiles gave a charm to the words she 
uttered. Dudley could not help being pleased with 
this flattering attention. Ile knew from Mr. Horton 
that she was a spoiled and unamiable child and was 
prepared to dislike and avoid her; but he could not 
believe aught but gentleness now dwelt m a breast 
so fair. EMe iad entreated him to endeavor to 
think favorably of Clara, forgetting her childish 
foibles, and for her suke, he ought to do it. Mrs. 
Dushane was more and more delighted with Miss 
Horton, for nothing could be more deferential than 
her manners towards her. She sought her cenver- 
sation, and turned from all her adinivers whenever 
she had an opportunity of addressing her. Mrs. 
Dushane could hardiy withdraw her eyes from het 
face. That haunting resemblance! It vexed and 
pained her. Once, moved by a sudden reminis- 
cence, she whispered to Clara— 

“ Ttis the most ridiculous thing [ever knew —and 
yet there is something about Miss Lorton that 
really makes me think of our Milie.”’ 

* Shocking!” exclaimed Clara, laughing out- 
right; ‘ what would Miss [orton say, if she knew 
you compared her to such a looking thing as Effie?” 

Alston caught the name of fie. 

“ You were speaking of some one by the name of 
Eflic,” said he ;—“ I have always admired it since 
I read the Heart of Midlothian. Is the Effie to 
whom you allude, as beautiful as the lily of St. 
Leonards ?” 

“ Oh, no—it is my own sister, whom my uncle 
adopted, and who is now in Europe with him. She 
is very far from being pretty.” 

** Indeed,” said he, ** as that possible, and your 


sister, too ? 


”? 


Docs she not resemble you in the least 

‘“ No,” answered she, with a shiver of disgust: 
“she is lean, swarthy, and almost deformed: but 
uncle will give her a large fortune, and that will 
make up for her defects.” 

“ Perhaps she has improved since you saw her 
last,” said Dudley, and he could not help casting 
an admiring glance towards Effie whose graceful 
head was at that moment turned towards her 
mother, in the act of listening. Effie had been 
praising the beauty of Clara, and asked if she were, 
an only daughter, \ 
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** No—I have one besides,” answered Mrs. Du- sionate of human beings, with nothing on earth to under the green veil and mufling shawl. She saw * 
shane, in a confused manner ; “ but she lives with recommend her but a little beauty, of which Iam with surprise, however, that the hand which clasped 
her uncle, who has adopted her.” getting heartily sick.” hers was of exquisite delicaey and symmetry, soft 
** Is it long since you have seen her, Madam ?” * Oh, Madam Mamma !” cried Clara, who still — and jeweled as ber own. 
* Oh, yes—she was a little child when he took retained some of the deeply-respectful language of * Let me take off your bonnet and shawl,” said, 
her, and now she is a young lady.” her childhood, “ itis too late to sing that song; you she: * you must be very warm.” 
“If she was as beautiful as her sister, I should | are ten times more vain of me than I am of myself. The servant at this moment entered with lights, 5 
think you would long to see her,” suid Effie. If lam yain, you taught me to be so: if Tam thus dispersing the shades of twilight which lingered | 
** She wasn’t to be compared to Clara; indeed | passionate, you set me the example. It won't do inthe room. Effie first gave the shawl into Clara’s 
she was as ugly as her sister is pretty.” for folks who live in glass-houses to throw stones. hand, revealing by the act the full outlines of her, 
* Poor girl!” eried Effie, “ I hope you did not But, good Heavens, what shall we do with Eilie splendid figure ;—then throwing off the bonnet and | 
love her less because Nature denied her the gift of - at all these fine parties we are making for Miss veil, and shaking back her jetty ringlets ; she turned 
beauty.” Horton? Oh! I forget she can talk Greck and and knelt at her mother’s feet. ) 
* Why no,” stammered Mrs. Dushane ;— one Latin and French and Italian. She is a learned * Behold your fie!” exclaimed she, * no longer \ 
can't help their looks. But hers were uncommon.” — Jady, and will put me quite in the shade. An — sullen and unloving, and I trust no longer ugly. ) 
* Do you think you would know her now, after heiress, too! Perhaps Dudley Alston will fall in My dear uncle was determined you should admire 
so long an absence ?” love with ber. What in the world shall [ say to — me before you knew my identity, so you must for. } 
* Yes—I should know heranywhere. Shelooked her? I declare I never felt so strange about uny- — give ne for having appearedin masquerade. Having 
like nobody in the world but herself” thing in my life.” assumed his honored name, it Was an easier task. | 
A half-suppressed sigh, which followed these “You had better treat her kindly, if it is only I] think you liked me as a stranger;—refuse notto  { 
words, sounded in Ethe’s ear like the music of the from policy, Miss Clara, for though you deserve it love me now.” 
spheres. She unconsciously echoed it and it was not, she may share her fortune with you—for I Miers. Dushane was so bewildered and astonished ) 
echoed yet agai, for the pensive Delamere was remember well the poor thing was generous to a and delighted, she was very nearly filling into 
lingering by her side, and this token of sensibility fault.” hysteric fits. When she was composed enough to ; 
interested hii more than all the brillianey of her Clara, upon reflection, concluded to act upon this speak, she repeated ina kind at triniaph— 
uttractions. hint, and she began to think too that it would be a * [suid she looked like our Etie—I said she { 
Can she have known sorrow ? thought he.—The delightful thing to have Effie near, as a foil to her nade me think of our Effie.” 
next self-interrogation was.  Ilas she known love ? own beauty. She would smile still brighter in the Clara’s blooming cheek turned to the whiteness 
—and oh! how ardently, how devotedly, thus con- dark beaming eyes of Dudley Alston. of marble. "Phe chill of envy penetrated her heact. 5 
tinued his meditations ; sucha being must love !— Mrs. Dushane felt in a state of trepidation the The fascinating beme whom she dreaded as a rival, 
Would she accept the reins of a heart, once in- remainder ofthe day. ‘The sound of carriage whee!s was then her own sister—so long the object of her | 
passioned as her own? Would she tingle the made her start and change color. ‘The sudden contempt and derizion. ‘The transformation was 
unfaded blossoms of her youth with the dark cypress opening of the door made her heart beat alinost to too great. It was ineredible. Ethe met her cold, 
and melancholy yew ? suffocation. fixed gaze, and an involuntary shiver ran through 
Effie, touched by the soft gloom that hung like * Oh! how I wish it was over,” she would say. her veins. ‘The image of Dudley Alston passed 
a cloud around hin, lent a more than willing ear to * If Lonly knew how she felt towards ine. 1 should before her, and she feared to think of the future. 
his conversation. But while she listened to him. feel easy. If L only knew how she looked! She Mrs. Dushane was so proud of her new daughter 
thouglits often wandered to one whom Clara kept can’t help being ugly, though.” —so pleased and excited by the eelat of the eir- 
ever near her, and to whom her eyes turned with an About the twilight hour, the carriage of Mr. curnstances that attended her arrival, and her house 
expression of unequivocal admiration, A pang shot Horton did indeed roll up to the door, and Mrs. wus so throneed with visitors. she had hl irdly any 
through her heart, such as but one passion can Dushane beheld her brother deseend with a veiled time tothink of Clara. But Clara was not torvetful 
mithet. "Then another suceeeded that she was lady clinging to his anu. A large shawl wrapped of herself. "To win Dudley Alston, whom she loved 
capable of yt ilding to such an emotion. her figure, though the weather did not seem to as fur as her vain heart was capuble of loving, was 
“Tf he be not mine, wholly mine, heart, soul, and require such a protection. Even when she entered, the end and ain of all ber hopes and resolves. To — § 
lite, LE will resign him, though [ die in the effort,” they could sce nothing of her face through the thick win hin from: Mite was a double triamph, for whieh 
was the langu ige of the im tiden’s soul. Her love veil that covered it. she was willing to sacrifice truth, lLonor, and tliat ) 
had hitherto flowed on, a clear, unrufled stream, *Usly still” thought Clara, * or she would not maiden wodesty that shrinks from showing an un- — } 
rising in the green adolescence, its channels mar- take such pais to hide hers ig solicited attachment. She believed that if she could 
gined with flowers, and its current gilded by the * T have brought you back a daughter,” said Mr. conyinee Eidhe that she herself was beloved by 
| sunbeams. Now the waters were becoming troub- Horton, after embracing his sister and Clara ; “ but Alston, she would be too proud ever to lools upon 
led, for thre y were rolling over a rocky bed. Did remember, my sister, i you place the least value on lim as a lover, and that afl Alston SHppose d Dela- } 
the rocks betoken that a whirlpool was near, and a brother’s love, not to wound her feelings again, mere a successful and favored adiirer of EMe’s 5 
was the frail bark of her happiness to be wrecked with regard to herpersonal deficiencies. She comes that the same pride would make him stand aloof 
J in its vortex. to you a good, affection and intelligent girl, who and forb'd him to seck an explanation. [fie was 
. One morning, when the demon of ill-t mper, cherishes no vindictive feelings for the past, and too ingennous and high-souled to suspect Clara of ( 
roused by some pretty disappointinent, had full who is anxious to show you all the tenderness of a acting this doubly treacherous part. She felt as 
| possession of Clara, and proud Mrs. Dushane, as ehild.” only a nature hike hee's can feel, that Dudley Alston } 
: usual, was the victim of its intlictions, a letter was * Only promise to love me, my mother, half as was more and more estranged from her; but she — $ 
received from Mr. Horton, announcing his return well as you do Clara,” said Effie, in a trermbling believed Clara was supplanting her in his affections, 
r from Europe, and his intention of visiting her imn- voice, throwing her arms around her mother’s neck and disdained either by look or word to draw hin ; 
, mediately, with his adopted daughter. ‘This an. and leaning her head on her shoulder, * and - will back to his former allegiance. 
nunciation could not have been made at a moment not ask for more.” “ What do you think of Dudley Alston, EMe?” 3) 
t more propitious, for her spirit was cliaf | and Mrs. Dushane, complete ly overcon by this un- asked Clara, abruptly, when the y chanee d to be 
I sinarting from the ungrateful conduetofClara. She expected softness and humility, pressed the veiled alone. 
sat, however, like one in a trance, for she was fivure of her child to he r heart, and wept nd sobbed Eethe’s quick blood rushed burning)y to her cheeks 
r ashamed and perplexed in what manner to receive till her brother led her to a seat, and ealimed her * As the associate of my youthful pleasures —as 
3 her long estranged daughter. An acknowledged agitation. my fellow-student, and fellow-traveller, he tust 
i heiress, fresh from the courts of Murope was a being * And you too, my sister,” cried the same sweet naturally seem ve ry near to ine .’ she answered, 
r of some consequence, no matter how ugly she tremulous voice, * let us henceforth love one an- vith assumed composure 
v might be. other.” “ He is very handsome—very pleasing,” said 4 
@ * Poor Efe!" exclaimed she, “ I did treat her Clara returned the embrace with a semblance of Clara, with affected confusion, ‘* and 1 cannot help, 
\ ‘shamefully, und all for the most selfish and pas- warmth, but she-was dying with curiosity to look liking him better than any one I ever knew: you, ‘ 
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who have known hin so long, can tell ine whether 


I may trust him—L will say it, Mitie—whether I 
may dare to love him!” 

Effie turned deadly pale—she looked in her sister’s 
face, and asked the simple question— 

“ Has he told you he loved you, Clara 
exclaimed 
Clara, with a look of offended modesty 5 “ do you 
think that I would 


had 1 not been in the first place aware of his love ! 


* Good heavens —what a question !” 
have made such a conlession, 


* No, surely you would not,” answered she, in 


a voice so strange and unnatural, that Clara 
trembled at the bold step she had taken. She 
began to fear the consequences, 

“ What is the matter, Eifie? said she; “ are 


you faint ?” 

* I don’t know,” she replied, passing her hand 
hurriedly over her brow ; “ but the air is very close 
here. IT will go into the baleony.” 

She rose as she spoke, and Clara rose simul- 
tancously. 

* | would rather be alone,” 


dared not follow. 


suid Efile; and Clara 
The hour of trial is come,” thoucht EMe; let 
me meet it without blanching.” 

the 
the 
had found her years before 


She wandered imto garden, and sat down 


under the shade of sycamore, where her uncle 


, longing, in the bitterness 
of her young heart, to die. 


How long she sat she 


knew not—she was aroused by the approach of 
Dudely Alston, who, secing her sitting like a pale 
statue there, forgot, for the moment, the withering 


doubts whieh Clara liad been bre 
* Effie, 
still?” cried he, in a tone of t! 


hing into his ear. 


why are you here, sitting so pale and 


we Cet pe st tenderness. 
Kife rose and leaned against the tree for support. 
* Lean on me. dear Bike,” continued he, passing 
his arm around her waist, and drawing her towards 
him: “ you are iil—or are faint.” 


Indignation eave her strength, as she released 


herself from his clasping arms. 
*T can forgive 


insult,” 


inconstaney, Dudley, but not 
darted from her 

told the 
int was not wholly 
though 
nobly 


said she, and the lightning 
You that | 


hour should come when your ty 


CV ER, remember you, if 


would not 


the 


mine, l fute 
Llad 


ingenuously told me that you no loneer loved me— 


wed my to yours, 


life should be secrifice.— you and 
that my more beautiful sister had won the affection 
you onec 

still 


mock me still with looks and 


thought mine, | would have forgiven, I 


would have But to 


words of seeming love, 


loved you as a brother. 


” 


* cannot, will not bear it. 

* By the heavens above!" exclaimed the young 
man, vehemently ; “* T swear this charge is false.— 
Who dares me? Hf 


nly face shall soon we: 


to ucecuss it be 


Delamere, his 
iy another live ry. “ 


* No, Dudley—wrong not one who is incapable 


cumin mean and calumniating.—Clara herself 


has disclosed to me your love and hers, and I here 
declare you as free from all allegiance to me 
Bat 
as well build her home on that thin gray cloud, as 


, us the 


cloud that is passing over the sun. she 


lay 


trust for happiness to a heart as Heht and vain as 


yours.” 


“ Effie,” 


eried he, forcibly seizing her hand, and 


holding her back us she turned to depart, * you 
shall not go from me thus. Come with me inte 
your sister's presence, and let her explain this 


shameful mystery. I have never breathed one 


her but the common-place language of 


aes My heart has never wandered from 
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you toward her, or any other of womankind. Come 


with me: I demand it as an act of justice—I claim 
it as a sacred right.” 


Yes, 


‘he has a right, and I will sustain it.” 


* exclained a deeper voice from behind ; 


And Mr. Horton emerged from an arbor which 
the foliage of the spreading syeamore partially 
formed. He had been reading in the shade—one 
of his daily habits in sumimer—-and had overheard 
a conversation fraught with intense interest to him. 
Strange !—the good man despised the character of 

be had 
the 


Ile was 


a listener, and yet it was the second time 


involuntarily acted the part of one, in real 


dramatic history of his sister’s family. 
indignant and excited, and drawing Etfie’s tremb- 
ling arm through his, he led her towards the house 
with no lagging footsteps. As they came through 
a back path, they entered the room before Clara 
had time to escape. When she met her uncle's 
stern eye and frowning brow, she knew she was to be 
arraigned as a criminal, i the presence of the man 
for whom she had bartered her integrity and bar- 
tered it in yain,. 

** [have lost him forever,” whispered her sinking 
** bat [ will never recant what I have said— 


he shall never be 


heart; 
hers.” 
* Clara,” said her uncle, approaching still nearer, 
and keeping his picreing eyes upon her, “ tell me 
the truth on your soul’s peril—has ~ young nian 
ever made professions of love to you? 

I have revealed it to my sister, and cannot 
deny it to you.” 


* Thisistoomuch!” exclaimed Dudley, turning 


hucless as ashes—* Oh, if she were but a man? 
* Peace, Dudley,” cried Mr. Horton, in a com- 
manding voice: then turning to Clara— 
* | remember, years ago, a little girl, who wan- 


tonly broke the ve 


aniuin her mother prized, and to 


sereen herself frou blame, boldly accused her inno- 


cent sister of the fault she had herself committed. 
lave you forgot it —or the shame and sorrow ol 
that fata! hour? Clara, you are sull the same— 
fulse—faulse to the ve ry heart's core.” 

You always hated me,” ericd Clara, trying to 
aussie a bolder tone im the de spel ition Ol her situ. 
ation: * you always hated me, and took [flie’s 
part against me. 4 wouldn't have told her what I 


did, thouvh I have s sid nothing but the 


had thoucht she would have cared anything about 


it. Din sure she mieht be satisfied with her lover, 


Mr. Delamere, without making such a fuss about 


a cast-away, to whom I condescended to show 


soine favor.” 
* Clara,” exclaimed Elie, brow from 


rising her 
had 


hame during this disgracctul 


her uncle's shoulder, where she bent it in 


anguish and s scene— 
** Clara, you haye betrayed yourself by this double 


You that I Mr. 


Delamere as a lover, but that I us a 


falschood. know have refused 


honor him 
friend. I con ide red Sue h a secret sacred, but you 
heart 


aequits you fully, freely, humbly—for oh, how much 


have foreed me to reveal it. Dudley, my 
have I erred in thus doubting your honor and your 
truth.” 

Their eyes met, as they turned towards cach other. 
their 


Mr. Horton threw his arms 


How they would have sealed reconciliation 


cannot be known, tor 


around them both so closely, in his joy, that their 


hearts beat against each other, while they found a 


parental pillow on his own. ‘Tears fell from the 


good man’s eyes. 


** God bless you, my cluldren,” gried he, kissing 
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truth, Wf I 


' 


Effie’s 
to each other. Let not the falsehood and guile of 
others ever again shake your confidence and love. 
Let your love be founded on a rock, even the rock 
ofages; then the winds and waves may beat against 
it in vain.” 

During this scene, the guilty, foiled, and conse. 
quently wretched Clara, stole unnoticed from the 
apartment, and in the solitude of her own chamber 
gave vent to the violence of her long suppressed 
passion. 

“Oh, that I 


stamping in the impotence of 


had been born she said, 


oy 
ugly ! 


her rage: then run- 


ning to a mirror and gazing on her convulsed 


good heayens! how 


Yes 


Dushane, who had heard 


features—** I am ugly now: 


horrible are the effects of passion! mother,” 
continued she—for Mrs. 
the loud and angry voices below, without daring to 
enter, fearing in some way that Clara was involved 
the 


and looked anxiously in—‘* yes, mother, 


in the difficulty, softly, opened the door of 
chamber, 
come and sce your ‘ seautTy’ now! See your own 
work, and be proud! If you hadn't ealled me your 
beauty, your pet, your darling, till T sickened 

it—if 


virtue, I 


your flattery and loathed the author of 
had 


never have been the detested hated and despised 


vou 


cultivated in me one moral should 
thing that T now am!” 

Poor Mrs. Dushane! she had sown the wind and 
reaped the whirlwind. 


Mffie, 


h ive shared her 


gladly 
icle 


who pitied her unhappy sister would | 
fortune with her, but this her un 
forbade. 

shall 


wer to hae i 


If she should be in want and sorrow, you 


her,” sa 
for 


ne paraphranalia; but 


relieve and contort {heim an 


prayers: “al she marries your mother’s sake, 


you may furnish her weddi 





I will never make her the guardian of Heaven's 
bounty never vive her the means of adiministering 
to he rown cy | Passions - 

The Uciy Errie, soon a happy bride, became 
her mother’s pet and darling. ‘The © Beautiful 
Clara, still unmarried, continued to embitter her 
peace, and present a fatal ex imple of the evils ot 
favoritism. 
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ih tombs! what virtues are yours !'—ANONYMOolsS 


How sacred is the spot in) which lies inhumed 


the dust of the illustrious departed! Tlow, solemn 


is each sound that strikes upon the ear, while tra. 


versing the “ city of the dead!” Tlow many rec- 


ollections of scenes gone by forever, crowd like a 
flood-tide upon our memories, as we stand by the 
* silent recepticle” of all earth’s inhabitants! Per- 


chance beneath this cold, green turf, where a soli- 
tary rose bush sheds its yearly blossoms, and sifths 


and bends 


winter, lies the mortal remains of one, who shone 
in the nightly dance—the fairest ‘mid the circles 
of the fair. Perehance to that fair form many a 


bent the knee, and 


Beauties’ ear, nor plead in 


proud snitor has ‘plead in 
Ah! 


+h wealth and affluence had 


vain.” he may 


have won the heart, whic 


sought in vain ; 


angelic as a seraph's, to his enraptured bosom 


his own princely treasure. We may have wan 


crimsoned cheek, “ and make you a blessing - 


its fragile form to the rough blasts of 


he may have presse d that form— 


ic 
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f dered with her through groves, and glens, and over 
~ rushing streams ; listened to songs so sweet and 
harmonious and entrancing, that he almost imag- 
ined himself in the celestial regions ; and if the age 

of chivalry had not vanished, might have shivered 
But here his delights were 
at an end! The “ Pale King” drew nigh—that 


a spear for her honor. 


heartless monarch, who grim and fierce, has stricken 
in infancy or youth, so many a promising flower. 
The fair one departed—and yet a stronger arm than 
that king of the tomb could boast, wrested the 
prize from his hand, and permitted the flower to 
But the dis- 
consolate youth knew it not—he pictured not to 


bloom in lands of perpetual spring. 


himself so bright a prospect ! His armor has rested 
upon the old oak wall, and his spear leans listlessly 
against a pillow in the mansion hall. Happiness 
is no more his lot on earth—he shuns the festivities 
of the gay, and kneels upon the tomb of Elizabeth. 
O what bliss will be his, when in the spirit world 
he meets her he loved so truly on earth! 

Come friend of Virtue, Genius and Beauty, and 
read the inscription on yonder marble slab. In her 
who sleeps beneath, were all those graces combined. 
‘Too pure to dwell amid the contaminating breath 
of the lower world, she was called to the commun- 
ion of the Just. Weep well thou mayest, thou dear 
friend of my heart, who hast known her in life, and 


shall know her in Eternity ! 


Well mayest thou ex- 
claim, * Can it be that that that beaming eye has 
lost its lustre’? that that bosom will beat no more 
again forever?” It is even so my friend, and thou 
hast well said that the thought of meeting her 
hereafter is blissful! Oft have I traced with de- 
light the windings of her heavenly muse ; dwelt 
with eestacy upon the golden precepts which ever 
rippled in rich profusion—like the waters of a fountain 
loosed from its mountain head—from her heart of spot- 
less purity ; and oft again have I noted the rich flow 
of Genius—which, like the waters of a placid river— 
seemed gently to refreshen and give beauty to the 
musty and parched fields of Literature. But dry 
thy tears my brother, and live in the hope of seeing 
the full development of those mighty powers, in 
worlds of perpetual bliss, where nought shall check 
the growth of those blissful attributes, throughout 
Eternity. 

Reader, reverence the resting place of mortality ! 
As the poet said so saith humanity, 


Tread lightly ! oh! tread lightly 
Above the quiet dead ! 
Crush not a vine nor tender flower 
Beneath thy angry tread 
Breathe not a low discordant tone, 
Upon the night-wind’s breath 
Holy and pure, and blest are they 
W ho sleep the sleep of death.” 


There is a startling reflection connected with a 
It is 
Here, ere long we must all repose! In the 


eurvey of the last resting place of mortals. 
this : 
language of another: “ In the house appointed for 
all living are to be found all ranks, all characters, 
and all conditions. Side by side lie beauty and 
deformity, the wise and the ignorant, the mighty 
and the weak, the young and the old, the rich and 
Their 


earthly course is run; the pilgrimage of Jife is over 


the poor, the virtuous and the wicked. 


and they rest from their work—the persecutor has 
lost his bitter animosity, and the persecuted feels 
no longer his malice and revenge; ‘the wicked 


cease from troubling and the weary are at rest.’” 





When Death approaches, and shakes his iron 
dart at mortals, all earthly distinctions vanish. In 
‘the grave the mighty conquerers of antiquity sleep 
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} side by side with the subject over whom they 
swayed a tyrant’s rod. The imperial banner once 
borne over the stormy Hellespont, and dyed in gore 

, at Marathon, at Thermophyle, and at Platea ; the 

, bugle that woke the Eternal City, to defend her 

; gates from the arms of Hannibal; the forum 

_ that once echoed to the thundering voice of a 
Cicero, and the rostrum that caught the notes 
from impetuous Demosthenes ; the millions who 
clustered around the august furm of “ Philip’s war- 
like son,” and for his sake freely shed the crimson 
on numberless battle-fields ; and the crescent star 
that Mahomed bore over the sandy plains of Ara- 
bia—all—all are known only in the records of the 
past. We stand before the tomb of the wise, and 
ponder on the life of the sage, whose every hour 
was devoted to the pursuit of science. How many 

hours of intense thought have occupied him who 

now sleeps this “ dreamless sleep.” He wasted 
the midnight oil in the acquisition of knowledge, 
and exhausted all his energics to make his light 
shine in the world, but now the deep research is ended 
the speculation of that brain is passed away— 
his life like the lamp which shed its pale light on 
the volume of science, is extinguished in the socket ; 
its oil is spent and it will no longer burn to instruct 

or amuse. . * * . * . 
“Shall we raise our eyes to admire the proud 

mausoleum which wealth has erected? It is a 

splendid monument to enshrine the paltry dust. 

Perhaps the inscription may tell of munifiecnee 

and liberality asthe characteristic of him over whom 

it is erected ; ostentatious charity is uften the be- 
setting sin of wealth. Perhaps the record is justly 
due to his virtues—of his vices we must look to 

The hand which 

inseribes the epitaph is guided by the spirit of 

charity which brings to light the good; but con- 


signs the evil to the tomb which encloses his body. 


some other source of information. 


But by the departed, our praises or our censures 
are alike disregarded—the benediction of the poor 
reaches them not: and the malediction of the in- 
Wealth 
with all its influence eannot purchase a moment’s 


jured or oppressed disturbs not their repose. 


respite from that doom which alike awaits the 
prince and the beggar. It may raise the monu- 
mental pyramid over our remains, and chisel out 
the costly marble, but it cannot put off the hour 
which calls for its erection.” 
the poet, 


“The pride of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave 
Await alike the inevitable hour, 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 


Cuba, N. Y. 1846. 
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WILLIAM PITT. 
Pitt, a 
second son of the great earl of Chatham, was born 
May 28, 1759, at Hayes in Kent 


WILLIAM celebrated statesman, the 


The ( arle r 






part of his education he received at home, under 
the watchful superintendence of his father, who 
spared no pains to cultivate his talents, and espe- 
cially to give him habits of self-possession and 
of public speaking. At theage of fourteen he went 
to Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, where his tutor 
was Dr. Prettyman. In 1780, after having studied 
at Lincoln’s Inn, he was called to the bar, but he 
only once or twice went to the western circuit. 
He 
Early in 1781 he was returned to parliament for the 

borough of Appleby, and immediately became one} 
of the most distinguished members of the opposition. 


was destined to move in a higher sphere. 


Ile began political life as the friend of parliamentary 
reform. While the earl of Shelburne was in office, 
Pitt was chancellor of the exchequer. ‘The triumph 
of the coalition displaced him for a while; but 
on the downfall of their administration, he returned 
to power as prime minister. In vain the House of 
Commons endeavored to effect his expulsion ; the 
parliment was dissolved ; and a general election 
From 1786 


till 1801, he continued to hold the reins of govern. 


gave him an overwhelming majority. 


ment, during one of the most stormy periods of our 
history ; and his admirers have conferred on him 
the title of “the pilot that weathered the storm.” 
He resigned in 1801; he resumed his post in 1804, 
and held it till his decease, which took place on 
the 23d of January, 1806. 
lieved to have been hastened by the disastrous 
With 


respect to pecuniary considerations no man was 


Ilis dissolution is be- 
result of the continental coalition in 1805, 


ever more disinterested and incorrupt, and he died 
poor. In eloquence he rivalled some of the most 


Asa 


minister he possessed great abilities, though the 


illustrious of the ancient oratars. finance 
policy of some of his measures is more than doubt- 
ful; but in the conduct of a war he did not shine, 
for his plans were neither grandly conceived nor 
vigorously executed. 
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From the Nashvill Orthopolitan. { 


GEN. ZACHARY TAYLOR, 


COMMANDER OF THE AMERICAN ARMY OF OCCUPATION, 


Recent events have thrown this gentleman so 
prominently before the public, that we feel disposed 
to gratify the strong desire expressed by many, 
by giving some of the incidents of his life. 

Gen. ‘Taylor entered the army in 1808, immedi- 
ately after the attack on the Chesapeake, and has 
been in the service of his country from that time to 
the present. Having entered the army a lieutenant 
of infantry. he had risen to the command of a com- 
pany at the beginning of the last war, 

lor his gallant defence of Furt Harrison, on the 
5th September 1812, President Madison conferred 
upon him the brevet rank of Major, and he is now 
the oldest brevet in the army. 

In 1832, he the Colonel of the 5th In. 
fantry ; with this regiment he went to Florida in 


be CATE 


1836, where he was always foremost in danger. 

On the 25th of December, 1836, Col. Taylor, 
at the head of a detachment of about 500 men, 
Ist, 4th and 6th 


U.S. Infantry and some Missouri volunteers, met 


composed of the regiments of 
about 700 Indians, under Alligator, Sam Jones and 
Coa-coo-che, on the banks of the O-ke-cho-bee. 
This battle was sought by the Indians, for the day 
before the 
challenge from Alligator, t 


engagement, Col. Taylor reecived a 


ling him where to find & 


him, and bantering him to come on. Col. ‘Taylor 


Libiae diate] y pushe d mc 





desired nothing better, and j 
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ata rapid march, to the expected battle ground, 
fearful that the wily Indian might change his pur- 
pose. The Indians had a strong position, in a 
thick swamp, covered in front by a small stream, 
whose quicksands rendered it almost impassible, 
but Col. Taylor pushed through the quicksands 
and swamps, in the face of a deadly fire from a 
yr 

Ihe 


The Indians yielding 


concealed foe, driving the Indians before him. 
action was long and severe. 
the ground inch, by inch, and then only at the point 
of the bayonet. After three hours of bloody con- 
test, the Indians were routed and pursued with great 
This 


Indians ever made, in a large body, and the only 


slaughter until night. is the last stand the 


instance in which they voluntarily gave battle. 


Though Col. ‘Taylor won the day, it was at an 
expense of 149 killed and wounded—more than 
one fourth of his whole force. ‘l'wo colonels (Col. 
Thompson, of the 5th Infantry, and Col. Gentry, 
of the Missouri Volunteers,) fell at the head of the 
troops. Capt. Van Swearingen, and Lieutenants 
Brooke and Carter also fell in the engagement. 
During the whole of the engagement, Col. ‘Taylor 

remained on horseback, passing from point to point 
cheering his men to the conflict, and exposed to the 
Indian rifle every moment. ‘The spirit with which 
the commander and all his forces entered into the 
conflict, was exhibited in some verses written on the 
occasion, by a soldier : 

There's battle in yon hammock black, 

There's lightuing in you cloud, 

Hark! [lark ! to the music, comrades dear 

for the Indian yell is loud ; 

For the Indian yell is loud my boys, 

And the rifle’s flash is free ; 

But the field of battle is our home, 

Aud happy, happy men are we; 

And happy men are we; &c 
For this battle Mr. Poinsett, Secretary of War, 

rendered merited praise to all engaged, in his com- 
The brevet of Brigadier 
General was conferred on Col. ‘Taylor, and he 


munication to Congress, 


was given the chief command in Florida; which 
he resigned in 1840, after four or five years of inde. 
fatigable service in the swamps and hammocks of 
Florida. 

After his retirement from Florida, he was as- 
signed to the command of the Ist Department of 
the Army, including the states of Louisana, Miss- 
issippi, Alabama, &c. with his head quarters at 
Fort Jesup, Louisana. 

His position gave him the command of the 
* Army of Occupation,” but the usage of the ser. 
vice would have justified the government in assign- 
that 


officers of the Regular Army, whose rank is higher 


ing, to command either of the six general 
than his. 

But it may be fairly presumed that the high 
character, gallant services and great experience of 
Gen. ‘Taylor, aside from his geographical position, 
pointed him out as the appropriate commander of 
anariny, which was to plant our flag upon the 
banks of the Rio Del Norte. 

Gen. ‘Taylor is about 56 years of age; is a man 
of much general information, an excellent and tried 
soldier ; a prudent and skillful commander; whose 
traits of character are: a wise precaution in provi- 
ding for the hour of trial, and a fearless reckless 
courage in battle. 

He isa Kentuckian by birth, and all that that 


word implics. He is an American in heart, and 


“ stamped with all the elements of a hero, by nature, 


Under his command the flag of the Union will 


receive no dishonor on the banksof the Rio Grande. 
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LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 
A THRILLING INCIDENT. 

I passep up the natural avenue and came upon 
the green. My feelings were very poetical as I 
walked slowly toward the village church. I en- 
tered. A popular preacher was holding forth, and 
the litde meeting-house was crowded. Several 
persons were standing up, and I soon discovered 
that I must retain my perpendicular position, as 
every scat was crowded. I, however, passed up 
the aisle until I gained a position where I could 
have a fair view of the faces of nearly all present. 
Many of the congregation looked curiously at me, 
for I was a stranger to them all. Ina few mo- 
ments, however, the attention of every person ap- 
peared to be absorbed in the ambassador of grace, 
and I also began to take an interest in the discourse. 
The speaker was fluent, and many of his flights 
were even sublime. ‘The music of woods and the 
fragrance of the heath seemed to respond to his 
eloquence. 

Then it was no great stretch of the imagination 
to fancy that the white-handed creatures around 
me, with their pouting lips and artless innocence, 
were beings of a higher sphere. As my feelings 
were thus divided between the beauties and blessings 
of the two worlds, and wrapt in a sort of poctical 
devotion, I detected some glances at me of an ani- 
mated character. 

I need not describe the sensations experienced 
by a youth when the eyes of a beautiful woman rest 
for a length of time upon his countenance, and when 
he imagines himself to be an object of interest to 
her.—I returned her glances with interest, and threw 
all the tenderness into my eyes which the scene, 
my meditations, and the preacher's discourse had 
inspired in my heart, doubting not the fair young 
damsel possessed kindred feelings with myself— 
that were drinking together at the fountain of in- 


spiration, ? 


How could it be otherwise 


She had been born and nurtured amidst these 
wild and romantic scenes, and was made up of 
romance, of poetry and tenderness; and then I 
thought of the purity of woman’s love— her deyo- 
her truth. 


tion— I only prayed that IL might enjoy 


a sweet interchange of sentiment. Her glances 


My heart 


At length the benediction was 


continued. Several times our eyes met. 
ached with rapture. 
pronounced. I lingered about the premises until I 
saw the dark-eyed damsel set out for home, alone 
on foot. 


and Ol! that the customs of society 


would permit ; for we are surely one in soul, Cruel 
formality, that throws up a barrier between hearts 
made for each other! Yet 1 followed her. She 


looked 


emotions on recognizing me as the stranger of the 


behind, and [ thought she evinced some 


day. I then quickened my pace and she slackened 


hers, as if to let me come up with her 


J reached within a stone’s throw of her. She 


suddenly halted, and turned her face toward 
I reached the 


She began to speak, and I took 


me. 
My heart ached to bursting. spot 
where she stood. 
off my hat, as if doing reverence to an angel. 

“ Are you a pedlar a 

“ No, my dear girl ; that is not my occupation.” 

* Well, don’t know,” continued she, not very 
-** T thought 
when I saw you in the mecting-house, that you 


bashfully, and eyeing me very sternly 


looked like the pedler who passed off a pewter half 


dollar on me, about three weeks ago, and so I de- 





termined to keep an eye on you. 
got home now, and he says if he catches the feller 
he'll wring his neck for him ; and I aint sure but 
you are the good-for-nothing rascal after all.” 

20. Casto — 

OVERDONE POLITENESS. 


Tue venerable Gen. II—— was for several con- 


secutive years returned to Congress, and as the 
hotels and boarding houses at Washington city in 
those days were all pretty much on a par, or rather 
below par, the members were in the habit of occu- 
The table 
of Gen. H.’s boarding house (which was kept by a 


pying, year alter year, the same rooms. 


widow lady who had two daughters) was regularly 
furnished stereotyped dinners, and at one end of the 
breakfast table there always appeared a broiled 
mackerel. Gen. H. whose seat was near the fish, 
had gazed so frequently upon it, (for it never was 
touched except by the cook) that he knew it “ all 
by heart.” 

Now, if the distinguished Representative had any 
one peculiar virtue, it was an affectionate desire to 
make every person and every creature around him 
happy. 

Well, in the course of time, Congress adjourned, 
and Gen. H. paid his bill to the widow and got 
ready to start forhome. The stage stood at the 
door, and then the old gentleman showed the good- 
ness of his heart. He took the widow by the hand 
and pressing it, bade her farewell, then kissing the 
daughters, said he would like to see them in Ohio 
and furnish them with good husbands, ete. but even 
this was not all. ‘The black boys, who stood along 


the wall, were not forgetten, and grinned as he 
handed each a silver dollar and as he passed around 
the breakfast table, which was not * cleared 
old the The 


tears came into his eyes, and raising it by the tail 


yet 
off,” he saw his friend mackerel. 
with his thumb and finger, parted with it saying, 
* Well, good bye, my old boy, wood bye! 
I have 


wiping lis eyes 


you and 
served a long together, but 


/ suppose we shall meet again 


cam paig ” 


next winter—good by!” 'Theold gentleman rapidly 
left the house, and jumping into the stage, rattled 
off, and fortunately for his cars, the widow never 
saw him again. 
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THE YANKEE AND BRITISH OFFICER 

During the last American war a small schooner 
laden with silks, wines and brandy, belonging to 
Stoumgton, Conn. was hailed on her homeward 
passage from France by a British armed brig, when 
the following dialogue took place between the 
commanding officer of the brig and the master of 
the schooner. 

Officer. —“ Schooner, ahoy !” 

Yankee.—*“* Hallow! 


“* Who commands that schooner ?” 


” 


“ Brother Jonathan used tu, but I do now,” 


the d—l 


se 


trother Jonathan ! who 


Jonathan!" 


is Brother 


sin Why, you niust be a darn’d fool not to know 
Brother Jonathan, every body in town knows him.” 

* Send your bout on board.” 

“7 don’t know whether I the 
boat's all soggy, and I han’t got no new clothes, 
Brother Johnathan’s if 
mind to go, he may, but Pm sure I shan't.” 


- Strike ag 


Shall or not; for 


got a new coat; he's 


* Strike! Why I han't got no body to strike 


but dad; he’s cooking, and he’s crazy; and if 1 


Brother John has ‘ 
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strike him, he'll strike right back again; sv it’s no 
use.” 

“ What are you loaded with ?” 

‘* Bale goods, and hens and hens’ husbands, and 
hobgoblins, and long faced gentry.” 

“Where are you bound to?” 

“ S.t-o-n-i-n-g-t-o-w-n.” 

(By this time Brother Jonathan had boarded the 
Brig, where he was compelled to remain until the 
Schooner was examined by the British officer.) 

* Where's your bale goods ?” 

© There they be.’ 
clapboards and shingles, which he took out with 


(Pointing to some bundles of 


him on his outward passage, as a covering for his 
cargo.) 

* You blockhead do you eall them bale goods?” 

“ Why sartin ! don’t you?” 

* Where's your hens and hens’ husbands ?” 

“There they be, in that are coop there.” 

“ Where's your hobgoblins ?” 
* There they be in that are tother great large 
coop there.” 

** Where's your long faced gentry ?” 

“There they be in that are pig stye” 

“Have you got anything to drink on board?” 

‘We had some rum when we come away, but 
the cag’s way down under the load, and if you 
try you eant get it; so it’s no use.” 

The British oflicer having received but little 
satisfaction, and having no doubt become disgusted 
at the seeming ignorance of the Yankee, returned 
on board of his brig; and after ordering Brother 
Jonathan a dozen stripes to teach hint wisdom, 
left the poor simple creatures to take care of 
themselves! a few days after a vessel arrived at 
Boston with a cargo yalued at one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, 

— ik DI ry C—sto—— 
A TOUGIL DINNER. 

A younc Frenchman who had not learned to 
manage the English language, went to dine with 
a gentleman, to whom he brought a letter of intro- 
duction. ‘The first spoonful of soup burnt his mouth. 


“Ma foi!” 


inuch summer!” 


exclaimed he, “in dis soup is too 


The next day he wished to order a chicken for 
In 


his perplexity he turned toward the window, and 


his dinner, but could not recollect the name. 
his eye caught sight of a weather-cock on a church. 
* Vat you call dat 


“That is a church tower,” answered the master 


wT 


exclaimed he pointing. 


of the hotel. 

“Den I wish you have the kindness to roast 
von church tower for my dinner.” 

— > ¢ Cato —— 
THE FIRST OATH 

“ My lads,” said a captain, when reading, his 
orders to his crew on the quarter deck to take the 
command of a ship, “ there is one law I am deter- 
mined to make, and I shall insist upon its being 
kept; indeed, itis a favor which I ask of you, and 
which, as an American officer, I expect will be 
What 


say you my lads, are you willing to grant your new 


rranted by a crew of American seamen. 


m_« Av ay,” cried all hands, 
“Well, my lads,” 


cuptain one lavor 


know what it is, sir.” 


“let's 
said the captain, * it is this, that you must allow 
ine to swear the first oath in the ship. No man on 


am de- 


board must swear an oath before I do. I 
\; rmined to have the privilege of swearing the first 


What say you, my lads, will you grant 


SGN 


on board. 
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me this favor?” The men started, and stood for a 


moment quite at a loss whatto say. “ They were 
“They were 
The 
Captain reiterated, “ Now, my fine fellows, what 


taken,” says one, “all aback.” 


brought up,” says another, “ all standing.” 


do you say, am I to have the privilege of swearing 
the first oath on board?” The appeal seemed so 
reasonable, and the manner of the Captain so kind 
and prepossessing, that a general burst from the 


ship’s company announced, “ Ay, ay, sir!” with 

their accustomed three cheers. The effect was 

good ; swearing was wholly abolished in the ship. 
—_ 5D © Geto — 


I WON’T. 
‘© T won't,” said a child to his kind parent, when 
That 
child is now despised by his associates, and shunned 


he had been requested to do a little favor. 


by the virtuous and good. 

* T won't,” was the exclamation of a scholar, 
whose teacher had labored faithfully with him, 
when he was asked to be punctual at school, and 
commit his lessons more perfectly. ‘That scholar 
is now employed as one of the lowest servants in 
an extensive establishment. 

* T won't,” said a youth to his father, when re- 
quested to learn some honest trade. ‘That youth 
has now scarcely a coat to his back. 

— — 0D @ Caro — 

“ Don’? Go any nicuer.”’—The late Judge Pease 
of the Supreme Court of Ohio, was a noted wag. 
A young lawyer was once making his first effort 
before hin, and had thrown himself on the wings 
of his imagination into the seventh heaven, and was 
preparing for a higher ascent, when the Judge struck 
his ruler on the desk two or three times, and ex- 
claimed to the astonished orator, ‘* Hold on, hold 
on, my dear sir! Don’t go any higher, for you are 
already out of the jurisdiction of this court.” 

— 0359 © Gato — 

Tur Expo.—The end—always have the end in 
view. If you take a cigar, drink a glass of spirits, 
violate the creed of virtue, speak an untruth, or lift 
a copper from your master’s drawer, think of the 
Will it be 
Will it add to 
your respectability and reputation ? 


consequences—the end of your course. 
pleasant to reflect upon at night ? 
If the young 
would always have the end in view, the number of 
transgressors would be small indeed. 

2D @ GSt~- 

A Goop Oxe.—A western editor gives the fol- 
lowing as the most approved method of killing 
fleas in those parts: “ Place the animal on a small 
pine board, and hedge him in with putty ; then read 
him an account of all the rail-road and steam-boat 
accidents which have happened in the last twelve 
months. As soon as he becomes frightened so as 
not to be able to stir, draw out his teeth, and he will 
starve to death.” 


2) ¢ Coto -—— 

Reavy.—A young man stepped into a book-store 
and said he wanted to get “ A Young Man’s Com. 
“Well, sir,” said the bookseller, ‘* Here's 


my Daughter.” 
—o- 2D) @ Cato — 


‘ eo 
pa niwon, 


Suart Boy.—John, how’s your ma ?” * She’ 


fat and strong—how’s your's?” “ Feeble enough, 
that I can lick her . and 
everything mv own way. You don't see r 


errands and doin’ chores about home, 


I’ve got so now have 
rong 
you used 


2s 


” 
to do! 


justified in taking 





“ Are you an Odd Fellow?” “ No Sir! I've be, 
been married a week.” ‘ I mean, do you belong % 
to the Order of Odd Fellows!” No! I belong to 
the Order of Married Men.” ‘ Thunder! how 
dumb! Are you a Mason?” * No: 
* Worse and worse! Are you 


I'm a Car- 
penter by trade.” 


Tr) 


a Son of Temperance ?” * Confound you no! I 
am a son of Mr. John Cosling.’—The querist went 
his way with something of a flea in his ears.— 
Albany Citizen. 

——D 6 Gato —— 

A Svurrosition.—Suppose a canal-boat heads 
west north west for the horse’s tail, and has the 
wind abeam with a flaw coming up in the south, 
would the captain, according to maritime law, be 
a reef in the stove pipe, without 
of the cook ? 

FD @ Oto — 
‘*Wonper wat’s de reason dis saw mill won't go 


asking the advice 


now?” asked a country negro who hadn't seen 
much of the world, addressing his more “ high larnt” 
village friend. ‘ Dat sucumstance argufies casy 
‘nough, nigga,” replied Congo, * de reason is cause 
dare am not sufficient number of water. 
—_ 3550 ¢ Gao 

“Mrs. If. do you take cream in your tez 
* No, L thank you, the superfluity of milk, added 
to the flavority of the heat, renders the conglomera- 
tion insupportably obnoxious to my diabolical ap- 
petite.” 

—_ +=) © Gas 

“Tir who giveth to the poor, lendeth to the 
Lord ;” and from the miserly manner in which 
charity is doled out, we infer that the world is not 
satisfied with the security. 

<0-¢ C= 

“Ts them old fellows alive now ?” said an urchin 
to the 
my dear 


teacher. ‘* What old persons do you mean, 


” “Why Paul, and Luke, and Deuteron- 
omy, and them.” 

—_ HD) 6 Cato —— 
the kiss of a 


sister—but when you havn't a sister handy 


BeautTiruL is the love and. sweet 
try 
your cousin—'tisn’t much worse. 
—° 0 @ Cato — 
Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office.ending Wednesday last, deduc ting the 


amount of postage paid, 


Cc. BR. 8. Rodman, N.Y. $10.00; TH. K. Bantam Falls, 
83.75; GH. OL. Perry Centre, N. ¥. 83,00; G. W. Albany, 
N.Y. S100 
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In this city. onthe 27th ult. by the Rev. Doet. Waterbury 


Edward A. Chapel, of New London Conn. to Sarah V. Pink 
ham, of this city 

We return our thanks to the above couple for their kind 
remembrance of the printer 

On Tuesday the 2d inst. by the Rev. Peter S. Wynkoop 
P.S. Wynk Jr. to Miss Elizabeth C. daughter of Heury 
C. Miller, Esq 

On the 2th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Tuttle, Mr. Wm. H 
Decker,to M Susan W.C'r n 

At Williamsburg, LL. I the 17th ult. bw the Rew. Mr 
Hlask Charles H. Cleveland, Req. Editor of the Catskill 
Messenger, to Miss Elizabeth, daughter of Eber Cornish, Esq 
of Lexington, Greene ¢ 

On the Gist t. at by the Rev. Wm. N. Savre, 
Ir. Isaac Smith, of P Pins to Miss Maria, daughter of 
John P. Stickle, of the former place 

On the 24th ult. bwt it Dro Strel Mr.’ (} ‘ 
of Somers. Conn.to M Lydia NLP s, of ( hoor 

On the 2Zith ult. by the Rev. Dr. Strobel, Mr. Samus Spear 
Ir. to Miss Harnett N. Drum lefty ‘ 
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For the Rural Repository. 


BE KIND. 


Be kind to all, ‘tis duty’s task, 

To act to each a friendly pert, 
And acting thus we all obey, 

The promptings of an honest heart 


There's nothing gained by sullen frown, 


And haughty over-bearing air; 
But gentle words dispels the cloud, 
And rids the heart of anxious care 


Each should dwell as brothers here, 


To» live and know each others woes, 


That all may sympathise and feel, 
The pain and grief each undergoes 


Each should give to each a smile, 
A cheerfulness it does impart, 
That soothes the drear and weary sot 


And heals with hope the bleeding heart. 


For all must know, and all must feel 


How kind words light our burden here, 


i}, 


How much they calm the angry mind 


And how oft’times they check the tear 


Be kind and speak a gentle word, 


’Tis better far than threats of wrath 


To win that erring one, and cheer 
The weary—'long life’s rugged pat 
Hudson, N. Y. 1246. 
—- 5D ¢ Cato —— 
For the Rural Repository. 
PROCRASTINATION 


I wearpa child presuming on to-morrow, 


h. 


Ere the third summer of its life had flown ; 


Ere it had tasted of the cup of sorrow, 


Or seeds of future disappointment sown. 


It was a child of rare uncommon beauty, 





And Oh, my heart was grieved that it should learn 


Thus early to neglect a present duty, 


And for a pretext to the morrow turn, 


Alas! how soon we learn to place reliance, 
On efforts to be made some future day 
Setting the present moment at defiance, 


We pass our lives in listlessness away 


How many bright hopes which were 


Have given place to wretchedness and ter 
How many dreams of future greatness 1 
Save in the memory of departed years ! 
Oh, if mankind would shun procrastination 

And count the present as of priceless wor 
How much remorse, and idle dissipation, 


Might be forever banished from the eurtl 


Then let all those who bask in life’s fair morning 


Seize on each moment of the present day 


irs 


perished, 


th 


Nor scorn to heed the friendly voice of warning, 


Which kindly points the dangers of delay. 


So shall success attend each wise endeavor, 


And roses blossom through life’s devious way 


The heart shall sink beneath its burthen—never, 


fondly cherished 


W hile Hope's bright beams shall gild enc h passing duy 


rhe gems of far Goleonda’s mine. 


It pictures forth in truest light, 


A stainless purity within 


Middlebury, Vt. May, 1846. A. H.M 
— =) ¢ Cao — 
Forthe Rural Re tory. 
TO —— ON BEHOLDING HER BLUSH DEEPLY 
BY L. D. WEBB. 
Tuere’s something in that deep'ning blush 
W hich mantles o'er that face of thine 
That speaks of worth more prized than all 


RURAL 


And youthful innocence of mind, 


Untouched by aught of wrotig or sin, 


I've gazed on beauty's form when decked 


In all that taste and wealth combine ; 


Vet seemed tio ofnament so fair 


As was that modest blush of thine. 


And oh! what e’er thy lot may be, 


Thot waits thee o'er life’s checkered plain 


That faithful image of the soul, 


Unsullied may’st thou e’er retain 


East Clarendon, Vt. 1846. 


Java 
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For the Rural Repository 
THE VOICE OF CHRISTIANITY 


BY REV. E. W. REYNOLDS. 


A votcr went forth from Judah's platus, 
Whose notes were soft and clear; 
Its echoes reached the circling orbs, 
And rang through every sphere ! 
Angelic spirits gazed without 
Their gorgeous tents, and smiled 
To see a Christian form stand fofth, 
Where stood the Pagan child! 


The desert, where the lion roved 
And formed his fatal lair, 

Shook off its robes of sable hue, 
And dressed in verdure fair. 

The fierce hyena left his prey 
Unharmed, aud bowed his head ; 

The king of beasts, no longer feared, 


By infant forms was led. 


The solitary wilderness 
Dispelled its gloomy shade 

The hunter wound no more his horn, 
Nor dyed his hunter-blade, 

Devotion reared a Temple there, 
With deathless 


While praising millions, ransomed, pure, 


beauty crowned, 


In meckness bowed around. 


Dire Vivlence 


Who cursed Creation long, 


that rnging fiend, 


In adamantine fetters bound, 
Chanted his burial song. 

His heart was black; his eyes were fire ; 
His face with malice gleamed ; 

And like unto old Pluto's king 


Ilis horrid visage seemed! 


Dark Desolation, with his car. 
By three score dragons drawn, 

Now sought Oblivion's cold shades, 
To rear his fameless throne, 

A blooming lnndseape quickly ‘rose 
With May's fair carpet sprend, 

Adorned with colors rich enough 


‘To tempt an angel's tread ! 


Tove 


A Queen of matchless grace 


it enthroned in regal state 


Immortal beauty shone upon 
Her pure, angelic face. 

"Twas her who sent Messiah forth 
To stay the hands of sin, 

And the vast universe of man, 


Back to Jehovah win 


Love called her sister to her side 


Peace was the seraph’s name 

And ratsed her spirit-breathing voice 
This mandate to proclaim 
Go, Sister, Crown my empire now 


With olives 


With odors sweet from India’ wales, 


twined with care 


Lond down the balmy air 


* Then pluck for thee a laurel fair, 
Thy noble brow to deck, 
And bring an emblemutic flower 
To hang upon my neck 
Then speed the back, and share the throne 
I've longed to proffer thee, 
And be the graces of thy form 
Reflected back in me!” 
Village, NV. Y. 1846. 
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For the Rural Repository 
LIFE. 


BY L. D. JONNSON 





"T'ts a frail bark that ploughs the world’s wide sea, 
Throtigh stotms of woe and waves of misery ; 
The sparkling wave in sportive grandeur rolls, 
O'er lurking quicksands and dark unseen shoals, 
And when the heart beats high with wild delight 
Behold it founders—sinks in waves of night, 
The pilot Hope points to the limpid stream, 
Where flowery banks in smiling verdure teem, 
And Faith the helmsman holds the rudder, breath, 
Till anchored in the boundless haven, Death. 
Fulton, N. Y. 1846. 


é7 BOVAD VOLUMES, «9 


Tne Subscriber, has on hand a number of Bound Volumes 
of the Repository, viz. Volumes, 11, 12, 16, 17, 18, 19. 20 and 
21, which he will sell et 81,00 each. They can be sent by 
mailto any part of the United States at about 22 Cents per 
volume. He hus also on hand, some double volumes (two 
vols. bound in one) for 32,00, which can be sent any distance 
for about 40 Cents. They are all well bound in a neat and 
tasteful style. He has some firmly stitched and covered in a 
pamphlet form that are nearly as strong as those bound, which 
will be sold for 75 Ceots per volume—the Postage on the lust 
being only 17 Cents. 

He has also some Volumes of'a emaller sive bound, viz. Vols. 
3, 5, 6, Band 9, which he will sell for 75 Cents per volume-— 
Postage on single volumes 16 Cents—double volumes 32 Cents 
The same volumes stitched for 50 Cents—Postage 10 Cents. 
Any Persons wishing can select ont of the Volumes mentioned 
above, siz or more, at the rates mentioned below. 


Inducements to Clubs!! 


Six copies of the single bound Volumes will be sent to any 
address for 85,00, and three copies of the double bound volumes 
at the same rate. 





Those stitched in pumy hlet form will be 
sent atthe rate of six copies for $4.00. All order 
otherwise will be met with prompt attention. 

N. B. He has ulso Vols. 10 13, l4 and 15, of the large ‘ze 
and Vols. 4 and 7 of the small size, which will be sold to any 
one wanting a full set, but not separate. ‘ 


'W.RB. STODDARD 


by mail or 


Hudson, N. Y. January 31, 1846. 





The oldest Literary Paper in the United St 


RURAL REPOSTEORY 


Io 7 . \ 
Wel. a3, “Commencing Sept. 13 {S)5. 


EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 


Price $1—Clubs from 50 to 75 Cents. 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 


Literature; containing Moral and Sentimental Tales Original 
Communications, Biographies, Traveling Sketches Amusing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Aneedotes, Poetry AY 
The tiest Numberofthe Twenty Sccond Volumeofthe Rurnat 
Rerosrrory will be issued on Saturday the 13th of Sep 
tember, 1e45. 

“> AY “e@ Gro Se Gu TES C3 
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ZU VIEGU&AUGID. 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY 


will be published every 
other Saturday, om the 


(luarte forum, « 


onteining twenty six 
nitobers of eight pages each 


with a title 


pouce 
the volume, making in the whole 208 page 


nnd inden te 


lt will alse be 
embellished with numerous Engravings, and eo. seauentie ft 


will be one of the neatest, cheapest, and best literary papers 


in the country. 
TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR perannum, jnrariah/y in adrance. We 
have a few copes of the Tlth, 12th, lth, 17th. eth. 19th 
20th 


thine 


and Jist volumes, and any one sending for the Sl vol 
inany cope ofenher of these volumes fs 
they wish at the same rate Those who 


their choice of one of the nhove » 


can have as 


send Sor S53. fora 
club, ean have entioned 
Volume those who send S10 of S15, their chore ot 


two; and those who send $20 and over. their choices of three 


Clubs! Clubs !! Clubstts 


*ee 
All these who willsend usthe following amounts in one 
mittance, shall receive as stated below, viz 


gratis 


re 





Four Copies for $3.00 “Pwenty FourCopiesfor815,00 
Seven do 85.00 Thirty do Sik. 
Ten do, S7.00 Thirty Five do. 220.00 
Fifteen do £10.00) Forty do a oo 
Twenty do. $13.00. Fifty do 25,00 


7 No subseription received for less than one year 
wishing the 


° Those 
numbers from the beginning of the volume. will 
please inform us, orthey will be sent from the time of sub 
scribing, unless otherwise ordered, 

Names of subseribers 


with the amount of Subscription to be 


sent as sevon as possible to the publisher 
WILLIAM B. STODDARD 
Hudson. Columbia Co.N. YVR 
rp EDITORS who wish to exchange, are respectfully re 
quested to give the above a few insertions, or at least a noth cf 
and receive Subsriptions. 














